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old man—not that he was, rightly speaking, old, 
al TOO LONG A HOLIDAY. only it comes natural-like to call him so—had his E 
Is TERED weak side ; and though he never would allow it— 


Spi , not he—he’d have agreed to drive a night-cab 
I'’p got it into my head that I deserved a holiday ;| first!—I’ve always fancied his pride was a bit 


80, not to throw away what in a manner belonged | flattered by the notion. However, inquiries was 
to me, I goes an’ asks for it; an’, no sooner said | set on foot, it being agreed I was to have a chance 
than done—I got it. Whether I ought to ha’ had | above warehousing and portering ; an’, after a % 
as long a one as I did have, I leave you to be the} time, I was sent off to make a start as a riveter’s F 
judge, when you have heard my account. boy, in a ship-building yard, down about Black- 
You see I’d been a hard-working sort all my | wall way. A touch of reading an’ writing, as I got g 
lifetime, an’ so had my father before me ; an’ 80, | from an old soldier that had set up a night-school 
for all as I know to the contrary, had his father | at Shadwell, helped me along slippin’; and, in the 4 
before him. Not as I would wish, you under-| course of time, I rose from helping riveters to 
stand, to represent that as any particular merit} being a riveter myself, and so got forward to 
of ours ; we worked hard just because we were | boiler-making. With this and that—making an 
compelled to it, leastwise we couldn’t help it, | effort now and then, and getting a few good chances 
not unless we’d had any fancy for starvation,| —by the time I was five-and-twenty year old, I 
which none of us, so far as I ever heard, did have. | was doing well as a working-engineer, and had no 
So long as I can call to mind, such victuals as was | call to grumble ; for I was making good wages, and 
eat in our family any one week depended on what | had as comfortable a little house, as good an’ tidy 3 
work lad been done the week as was past. So we| a little wife, an’ two as pretty little mites o’ boys ; 
%, come, o’ course, to reckon holidays rather uncom- | (one of ‘em a babe in arms), as e’er a working-man 
mon—a sort of special perquisites proper for our | in the Isle o’ Dogs. 
betters in a general way—but I can’t say it ever| ‘Jim,’ says my wife to me, just as I’d finished 
» entered my head, so to speak, to consider ’em| my breakfast one Friday morning (it was at the 
dangerous, till the time I’m going to tell about. latter end of May, three year agone)—‘ Jim,’ says 
Talking of my father, you must know he was a] she, ‘ to-morrow’s your birthday.’ 

warehouseman, and one o’ them contented sort o’| ‘Is it, Mary?’ says I, putting on my cap, and ' 
souls that, I do believe, from the first day when he | laying hold of the door-latch. 4 
aninish was big enough to carry a parcel till he left off} ‘Is it?’ says she, a little scornful-like. ‘ Why, I a 
> warehousin’ the month before he died, neither} don’t believe as you’d ever know you’d been born } 

knew nor cared anything to speak on about that| at all, if it wasn’t for me a-remindin’ of you.’ 
part of the world that does not lie exact between| ‘It’s enough for me to remember as you an’ 
Lower Thames Street and Tooley Street, by way| them two babbies o’ yours ’as bin born,’ says I 


ts of London Bridge. But it was the opinion o’ some | again—not to be done, an’ taking a rap at her in , 
. ©’ them as knowed me when I was a little un, that | turn. 4 
I’d got a bit of a headpiece, and ought to be put| ‘There, go along wi’ ye!’ says she. ‘ Look ’ere, : 

OF toatrade. My father, he said he’d never, as he| Jim, can’t you just ask off for the day ?’ 


could tell on, heard of any one of all his family as| ‘ What for?’ I says. 
had been sent to a trade; but at last, after he’d| ‘Why,’ she makes answer, ‘there’s a van a-goin’ 
had on his studying-cap, as you may say, for a| to Eppin’ Fores’ to-morrow, an’ I’ve a got enough 


es week or two, he gave in as that was no reason why | put by to pay for a out ; so we might go an’ enjoy 
— none of ’em ever should, provided they had the] ourselves—just for once in a way.’ 
\ ability and a place could be found for’em. The! I stood thinking a minute, when she comes up to 
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me in that coaxing way as she always had wonder- 
ful strong, and puts her arm round my neck, and 
says she: ‘ We ha’n’t a had never a ’oliday since 
the week we was married, Jim; an’ this blessed 
darlin’’ as my eldest son), ‘as were three 
year old last We’n’sd’y was three weeks, ha’n’t 
a got no more idear o’ what the country’s like 
- them there fire-irons. So do, Jim; there’sa 
r!? 

That was what put it all into my head. Still I 
don’t know as I duet have done it, but for her 
kissin’ me, to bind me over like—you understand ? 
Not that I ever had the heart to go an’ tell her as 
much, God biess her! though it all did turn out so 
bad. Off I goes to the yard at Poplar, and at 
dinner-time gt the foreman, an’ gets leave, an’ 
goes home with the news as merry as may be. 

So, on the Saturday morning, away we rides in 
the van, and rarely pleasant it was for a certainty. 
There was Mary, in a new merino gown, as she’d 
been getting ready on the quiet, you see—as 
women will, just to surprise them as they’ve a 
liking for. And there was my son an’ heir, decked 
out superfine in his Sunday’s frock—a sky-blue 
with velvet trimmings—and a straw hat with a 
blue ribbon round it. And there, as a matter o’ 
course, was King Baby, a-crowing and a-spluttering 
as you never did and never could imagine, you 
know, hardly ; with a smart new feather in his hat, 
and a pair of red shoes on his little mites of feet, 
as I could pene Soot got my two thumbs into. 
And—you may believe me or not, just as you 
—* Mary hadn’t been an’ bought a pink tie 

ior me (she says: ‘It’ll improve your looks, Jim,’ 
which, it seemed, wasn’t good enough for her, that 
being a subject she was crotchety on, and I being 
a trifle pale-like)—and if she hadn’t made me put 
a geranium in my button-hole! So I was as fine a 
dandy as e’er a one there, an’ as light-hearted a 
buck as ever got took to Eppin’ on a summer's 


en we had a few neighbours along with us, 
and so made out a tolerable social party. Not as 
I should have cared much for company, being well 
satisfied with Mary an’ the boys, but that Harry 
Winter was among ’em, with his wife and their 
three well-grown children—two fine, promising 
boys (one just coming into the yard at Poplar), 
and as handsome a girl of sixteen as you might 
wish to see. Harry was a fitter; and a smarter 
man at his trade there wasn’t, not in all the Isle o’ 
—_ He was a reserved sort of a man was Harry, 
some called him proud and stuck-up ; but he 
could be open-hearted and free enough with them 
he liked. It wasn’t long after that trip to Eppin’ 
as we found out what sort of pride there was in 
him and his wife. No working-man’s family was 
better dressed, or better looked after at home, than 
theirs. Many’s the time I’ve heard men as were 
drove to the public by their wasteful sluts o’ wives, 
say: ‘Look at Sarah Winter, how she keeps her 
husband’s house with no more money than | bring 
home ;’ and many’s the time, too, I’ve known poor 
wasted, wretched women, as would have kept their 
homes and families comfortable, but for the selfish, 
bad habits of their husbands, say: ‘Why can’t 
you take example by ’Arry Winter, as makes no 
more nor you do, an’ yet can keep ’is wife an’ 
child’en in good victuals, good clothes, and com- 


fort?’ And never a one could say that Winter 
owed any man a penny-piece, 


How Harry did talk that day! The light he 
could throw on many things in our trade that had 
puzzled my brains nearly out of my head, I shall 
never forget; and he did it in such a kind and 
quiet sort of way, without a word of boasting ora 
sign of a grudge. And with all this, he was as 
polite, in his unassuming, easy style, to my wife 
and his own, and the other women of the party, 
and did many little unthought-of things to make 
things pleasanter to us all, that no gentleman 
as society ever made could have equalled him. 

Well, as my wife said to me when we got back 
at night, we had ‘a day in a thousand,’ and 
‘enjoyed ourselves perfect an’ thorough, as never 
was” My little Jim was fair mad with wonder 
and pleasure. I couldn't tell at first what ailed 
the child, that he sat down on the grass and pulled 
his boots off, and then ran about dancing, with ’em 
in his hand ; but when I told him to put them on 
again, he shook his wise little head, and said : ‘ No; 
dey ’ll ’poil de p’etty carpet.’ You see, we had a 
= as Mary set great store by, in our parlour 
at home ; and g ead. had had many a lesson about 
taking care not to soil it when he came in from the 
muddy street. But after a while, when Mary and 
Mrs Winter sat down under the trees, and we got 
out our baskets and spread handkerchiefs for table- 
cloths, the children got quite used to the green 
grass and the pretty field-flowers—so different from 
such as they were used to in town, where they 
could only look at’em from a distance, and couldn't 
pluck ’em without paying for’em—and they got as 
merry as crickets. Then Carry Winter began 
weaving daisy-chains and necklaces of huttercups, 
and decorated the little uns till they were near 
growing into May-day — The birds all come 
hopping about to pick up the crumbs we had left ; 
and the youngsters wanted to catch ’em, for they 
were all sure the little whistlers had flown away 
from their homes, and got lost, never having seen 
any but dingy, dusty London sparrows out of 
cages before. We grown-up people drank each 
ote health, and Winter sung a song, Under t 
Greenwood Tree, as being suitable to the occasion ; 
and my Mary followed with a simple ballad that 
had first made me think about her, and taught 
me to love and win her. When dusk came 
on, we were as happy as only hard-working 
townspeople out for a country holiday can be; 
and most of us felt inclined to agree with little 
Jimmy when he declared that he ‘wouldn't do 
ome no more. However, we got the little urchins 

cked away in the vans, most of ’em fallen asleep 
this time; and j comfortably back to 
London. That night, 1 wouldn’t have changed 
places with any king as wore a crown! though 
perhaps that’s not saying much ; for some of ’em 
were having but a poor time of it just then. 

Now, you would suppose, when we got home on 
Saturday night, my holiday was over; but it 
wasn’t ; I only wish it had been. 


PART IL. 


The next day after our out to Eppin’ Forest, 
being Sunday, H Winter he come round after 
dinner-time to our house. Well, he seemed to be 
as pleasant-like in his ways as he’d shewed his-self 
the day afore ; an’ so long as he stopped talking 
afore the wife, an’ playing with little Jimmy, you 
wouldn’t ha’ thought he ’d got anything partic lar 
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- he serious on his mind, as the manner of speakin’ is. | up went the rates, and made paupers of them as, i 
had But when him an’ me goes out after a while for a on a week or two before, hall an what we con- ‘ 
hall bit of a stroll, all of a sudden he turned gloomy an’ | sidered well off. All the rates that ever could be | 
and down-spirited, for all the world as if he’d a got a| collected, and all the subscriptions that begun to ; 
or a sentence of penal servitude for life. Poor Harry! | come in, was very little use—as Hi Winter said | 
ox it warn’t much less as he had got, if only any one| to me: ‘Only a bucket o’ water, like, to quench : 
vife on us had a-knowed the meaning o’ what he’d | the thirst of a desert ;’ leastwise that was the way j 
rly, heard. it seemed to us as were in it. 
ake ‘Jim, my boy,’ says he, ‘I’ve been hearing bad} I’m not a-making any special complaint against j 
nae news, anybody in icular. It was natural that land- A 
‘ What about ?’ says L. lords should begin to look sharper than common 4 
ack ‘ About trade,’ he makes answer. after their rents ; for I was given to understand as 4 
and Then he goes on an’ tells me what all the world | we working-men was only feeling part of the dis- : 
ver come to know soon enough—how there’d come | tress; and that them as had been ’counted rich 
der about the biggest smash in trade as ever was ; and | before found theirselves as poor as we were all of a 
led arun on the banks as was like to bring some o’ the | sudden. Still, it was hard enough for some men, 
led strongest on’em down. How ’twas said as many o’ | that had paid their rent reg’lar week by week, or ; 
ed the best houses in London would break up, and | quarter by quarter, for years on years, to be vurned ; 
on thousands on thousands of honest, willing, hard- | into the streets, and have their furniture seized, R 
10; working people would be thrown out of their daily | almost without any notice at all, the instant their 
la labour and ruined ; and all because of the foolish-| work stopped, from no fault of their own, you PF. 
bus ness of traders and speculators as had overrun the | understand, and, as far as any of us could see, no 
out safe mark, and the villainy of schemers as had been | fault of anybody else’s as could at least be made F 
the calculating on the blindness of people that would —— accountable. i 
nd risk anything to get bigger profits for the use of e change as came over all the district in a few 
Zot their money than they could get in fair, straight- | weeks, was to be =a to nothing I ever heard ’ 
le. forward trade. Harry begins to talk of starvation | on, but one o’ them blights as we are told happens ; 
en for innocent women an’ children ; and, says he: | in eastern countries from locusts or droughts. As . 
om, ‘Jim, I’m afeard it’ll come on us very nigh first of | you walked about the streets in the daytime—fine 
ey all’ summer weather all round you—you might see 4 
nt Well, you see, I couldn’t see, not so far as he | scores o’ men, such as had been industrious, honest, 4 
as could ; so I makes light of his fears; and though | respected, an’ happy all their lives before, slinking 4 
an he kept on shaking his head when I talked of | round the corners, and trying to hide theirselves q 
ps, ogy! better things than what he was prophesy- | from all as had known ’em, just for all the world ' 
ae ing, I hoped all the more. I can’t say A thought | as if they’d a been convicts. Tradesmen as had 
ne much more about it after we ; and he went | been prosperous was broke, and shut up their 
t 5 his way home, and I went mine ; for, you under- | shops by the score aday. Even the publics lost 
ey stand, politics an’ general money matters was a| their trade at last, and put up their shutters, and 
ay touch above me; and so long as my weekly wage | hung out bills with no more on ’em than the two 
en come in all right, I wasn’t likely to be fearful for | words ‘To Let,’ and the name of the t as was 
of the future. So it didn’t make no difference, to | to be — to by nobody—for nobody wanted to 
ch speak on, with me an’ mine that night ; and we | take no houses there in such times as we had fallen 
he talked away the Sunday evening, and then went off | on. The pawnbrokers lasted out longest, and very 
h; to sleep as light-hearted as you could wish—talking | good bargains most on ’em made—though no doubt 
at (me and Mary) about the long holiday we’d a had | some was honest, and gave as much as they could 
ht since Friday night. for pledges ; but even they gave in at last; and I 
he However, when Monday morning came, there | daresay very few of them as pledged their last bits 
1S was thousands of us workmen standing outside the | of clothing or furniture have ever been well enough 
44 yard-gates; and we found as there was no more | off since, to want to look ’em up and redeem their 
le chance of our making a living in the Isle of Dogs. | property. 
lo I don’t say as most of us made this out all at once;| If I was to try all I could, I never should be 
ns because we didn’t. Some of us was weeks before | able to give you an idea of half the poverty and qu 
-P ‘we could believe it, and weeks more before we| misery I see growing up round me, an’ breedin 4 
to could understand it. But, by degrees, to some | sin an’ crime day by day, and night after night, r 
d sooner than to others, but to every one of us sure | through that summer. I’ve heard a deal of talk q 
h enough an’ black enough in time, the terrible truth | among people as know a sight more nor ever I did f 
m was made plain. It was made plain by empty cup- | about the poor-laws and such things; but I never : 
boards, and empty pockets, and empty stomachs ; | could see the good of making hun of honest, 
DB by empty houses and rm i shops ; by sad, sickly | broken-down men, as had ‘starvation’ wrote plain 
it faces, hollow eyes, and pinched, half-starved | on their faces, go to work breaking stones an’ 
women and children all round about our doors ; | picking oakum in the workhouse yards, before you 
by crowded workhouses and relief-rooms ; and by all | would give ’em the value of sixpence in bread an’ 
the signs of famine and disease in the midst of one | threepence in coppers, to keep their families on 
of the greatest and richest cities in God’s world. for a week, At other times, I make but little 
t, ‘Round about our doors,’ didn’t I say just now?| doubt that may be a good plan to see if them as 
oP Well, yes, we held on pretty hard an’ tight to ’em, | asks relief are idle and wilful vagrants ; but when 
6 as you may say, an’ to what was inside of ’em, just | there ’s no honest work to be done, and a whole 
lf as long as ever we could. But them among us as | township is distressed, and you know very well as 
3 held out longest found the ‘longest’ terrible short. | them that comes for relief has been paying rates 
a Them as was best off had to help them as was | theirselves for years, it do seem hard to treat em 
r poorest ; and, afore we could turn ourselves round, | as if they was prisoners, or at the least impostors. P. 
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Well, however, that was how it was ; and when, 
after a time, it went about as there was work to 
be got in the country, up in the north, you may 
be sure them as could go wasn’t long setting off to 
look for it. By that time, many a man was down 
at his worst—lost his last penny’s-worth of goods, 
starved and sickened till he could hold out no 
longer. Some that had friends in other parts, had 
got help, and gone away and turned to any kind 
of work they could get to make a penny by. And 
I will say this for some of the gentry in our neigh- 
bourhood—more especially the clergymen and 
their families—that they did all they could, and 
got up funds, and, as far as the money would 
reach, helped them as was best known for good 
character and hardest up to go to places where 
there was a chance of earning anything at all. But 
most of the men as had been best off stood out, 
independent-like to the last; and when there 
seemed to be a chance in the north, set off to 
tramp the road, rather than take charity. Them 
as afterwards was left behind had no choice worth 
speaking of; and though most of ’em would 
rather have taken relief out of the rates that they 
thought they had a right to than take the money 
of the relief committees, the parish authorities, in 
most cases, made it so difficult and degrading to 
get anything at all—even a loaf of bread—that the 

nts of the relief committees was looked on as 

e only hope of most. Why, I’ve seen men that 
was used to making three and four pounds a week 
at their trades when times was good, actually 
break down and cry like babes when the minister 
or the district visitor has come to their houses of 
a night to give their wives a sixpence or a 
shilling’s worth of orders on the baker or the 

er. And no wonder; for the strongest and 
the cleverest in those days was se starved and 
worn-out they hadun’t the strengti: of children. 
The women held out best—God bless ’em ; they 
was so hopeful, and tried so hard to keep up the 
spirits of the men. Ah, I’ve seen many a good 
wife or daughter of a broken-down artisan put on 
a cheerful smile, while there wasn’t strength 
enough in her to keep the life in her body tor 
another month. 

But I’m forgetting my story. I was told there 
was work to be had at Liverpool, and off I went, 
leaving just a roof and part of the old furniture 
and a few shillings—the last of our little savings 
—with Mary and the two little lads. My holiday 
wasn't over yet, you see. 

There ’s not much call for me to tell you how I 
footed it from London to Liverpool—getting a 
lodging at night with old trampers and jm in 
casual wards, or falling down under the hedges or 
haystacks by the roadside, when I was too knocked 
up to reach a town; and picking up a penny or 
two in the daytime, when | was lucky, by holding 
a horse, or sharing the coppers with some other 
mechanic I might happen to meet on the road, 
not quite so hard up as myself. More training 
was wanted, one might suppose, to break down my 
oo spirit ; and I got it, and no mistake, before 

7d done. I dragged myself into Liverpool one 
night without a farthing in my pocket, after a 


day and a night without a mouthful of food or 
drink. It was too late to get into the workhouse ; 
and if it hadn’t been, I was told I was a good two 
mile off from it, in that part of the town they call 
Toxteth Park. I won't say what sort of a park it 


seemed to me; only I’d just as soon a been any- 
wheres in St Giles’s. Well, I couldn’t do nothing 
but crawl into the nearest shelter I could see, 
which was the doorway of a sort of chapel, an’ 
there try to get a bit of sleep. Time was, as I’ve 
heard it said, when religious places used to give 
help to worn-out, poor travellers; but I didn’t 
find it so that night. I hadn’t a been long laid 
down—I couldn’t scarcely have dropped off asleep, 
because, you see, summer's night as it was, there 
wasn’t so much as a sign of morning—when I was 
collared and dragged out by a policeman, as took 
me off to the station-house, and locked me up for 
not being able to give any account of mysclf. So 
I did get a sort of shelter, after all. Next morning, 
when I was brought before the magistrate, I told 
my tale; an’ he let me go, telling me he thought 
I hadn’t done much good for myself by coming to 
Liverpool. And so I found it. Why, there was 
hundreds of men, as good men as me, hanging 
about the shipyards and the docks, every one of 
’em willing, as I was myself, to turn a hand to 
anything as could be done, to earn a living, or, so 
to speak, even half-a-quarter of a living. The 
yards was all full, though the wages was ever so 
much less than we’d been used to in Poplar and 
Limehouse ; and as for work as a dock-labourer, 
or anything else, it wasn’t to be got. 

Still, I wasn’t altogether done, though, as you 
may suppose, a good bit dashed; and I set off 
again, and tramped it to Glasgow. But there I 
found only the same state of things. Then back, 
the other road, to the Tyne, and never a day’s work 
all the way. When the last chance was gone, and 
I turned Londonwards again, I think my spirit was 
gone. It’s a hard thing for a man like me to say ; 
but, if cr ee believe me, I, as had never before 
been beholden to any man or woman for more than 
I worked for, was glad to beg a crust of bread. 
There wasn’t much flesh left on my bones then, 
nor much hope in my heart. I’d only heard once 
from Mary since I Jett home ; and after I left 
Liverpool I hadn’t the heart to send her word how 
I’d only found failure everywhere, even if I could 
have paid the penny postage, which I couldn't. 
So I tramped it back again, taking all the towns 
on my way, and asking for any work as such a 
man as me could do ; but they was full everywhere, 
and not so much as a hand’s-turn could I get. 
Yes, and there was hundreds of men on the road, 
as I met all along, just as bad off as I was. So the 
autumn months had gone by, and winter was far 
on, and my long holiday was as far from an end as 
it was on that pleasant day in summer when Mary 
and little Jimmy and the baby and me went for a 
out to Eppin’ Forest. 

If you’d a been in Poplar one foggy afternoon 
in me anywheres near where my comfortable 
home used to be in the happy old times, you might 
ha’ seen a skinny skeleton, pinched and blue with 
the cold, with a long ragged beard, and matted 
hair, limping along, footsore and lame; without 
shoes or shirt, or neckerchief or waistcoat; but 
only a tattered coat, tied with a piece of string 
across his naked breast, and leaving the arms 
almost bare, a poor old pair of trousers, worn to 
shreds from the knees down, and a shabby, greasy 
bit of a boy’s cap on his head. If you’d a been 
my own brother, you wouldn’t ha’ known me. 
1d hungered all day, and was making for the old 
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the bit of food I was foolishly thinking there might 
be in the old cupboard. 

You may conclude for yourself whether I’d been 
miserable before, and whether I was wretched then. 
What I’d gone through, no tongue can ever tell ; 
and no book would ha’ made me believe till I went 
through it myself. But that night I could ha’ 
been thankful to the merciful Providence, if I’d 
been allowed only to fall dead in my misery before 
going on to my own door. You'll excuse me ; but 
when I think it over again, it’s almost more than 
I’m man enough to bear. 

I went up the old street. There wasn’t a shop 
open, nor a house-window lighted. When I came 
to my old place, and saw it dark and lonely, I 
hadn’t got the courage so much as to turn the latch 
or knock at the door. While I was leaning against 
the outside, I heard a low moaning sound, as 
seemed to come from the room we used to call the 
parlour ; and, with a fit of trembling as I could no 
more account for than you could, I ail but dropped 
on the step. It wasn’t as if 1’d a known what to 
think or what to be afraid of ; but, you see, I was 
weak, and I felt lonely and bewildered, as you 
might say ; and, what with the —~ in myself 
and the change in the place, and my being so out 
of heart—why, I wasn’t like myself. I believe I 
should have fainted, but for a woman that opened 
the door and came hurrying out. She seemed to 
be very nigh as weak and shook as I was myself ; 
and when she saw me she started back, with a sort 
of cry, like as if she was afraid. But she mastered 
herself, as it were, and tried to me ; but not 
before I’d struggled with myself, and found 
strength to say to her in a whisper, as I put my 
hand on her arm : ‘ Does Mary Brydges live here !’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ says the young woman, speaking in 
the — way she had looked at me; ‘she 
lives there now; but only the Lord above us 
knows how soon she may die there.’ 

She turned as she spoke, to hasten down the 
street, but I laid my hand again upon her arm, and, 
feeble as I was, I was strong enough to hold her. 

‘Die!’ I cried ; ‘ what do you mean ? 

*O God!’ she exclaimed, ‘is it Jim?’ 

‘Yes,’ I makes answer, wondering who she could 
be; her face seemed so strange to me, and yet as 
if I ought to know it. 

‘Jim, Jim, said she, ‘it’s no time for smooth 
words—you must be told: r Mary has just 
brought you another child into the world, and 
there’s neither bit nor sup in the place, nor a bed 
tolie on. I’m going for help.’ 

She was away before I could speak again. I 
tottered into the room that was once our prettily 
furnished, neatly kept parlour ; and there, in the 
deep gloom, I found my Mary, cold and deathly 
pale, lying on the bare floor, with nought to cover 

er but one poor thin cotton skirt, that now was 
folded off herself over the wretched little creature 

she had just brought into life. Her head was laid 
in the lap of another woman, pale and starved and 
almost without a mag to cover her, like herself. 
What I said or did, I don’t know now, and never 
shall; only, I recollect that after a time, I had 
her white, cold lips held fast to mine, and a shudder 
—a weak sort of convulsive oe ee over 
her poor worn frame ; and that was all that gave 
me hope I hadn’t lost my Mary. 


of before. ‘When things are at their worst, they 
must mend,’ is one. But that wouldn't hardly have 
give me any comfort then, because, you see, nobody 
can tell what is the worst he may have to come 
to. You'll be able to understand that I’d found 
out something of that. But there’sa better saying, 
though I don’t know rightly, to speak to, where 
I could have heard it : it’s this: ‘ Man’s extremity 
is God’s opportunity.” It came into my head then, 
as I held my poor wife in my arms, and looked, 
almost in the darkness, at the little shadow of the 
new life she had brought into so much misery. Not 
that I could understand its meaning fully, as I 
can now, that I’ve got stronger; but it gave me 
the spirit to do what I hadn't had the heart to 
do for many a day—to put up a little prayer. I 
fancy, somehow, it was the sight of that little 
creature, so ag ee and so weak—my child—as 
made me think how helpless and weak I was, and 
put me in the mind of my Father. 

Well, well, we don’t seem able—at least I 
don’t—to understand these things. While I was 
thinking something like what I’ve just put down 
the door opened again, and somebody came in. I 
heard two voices whispering, and a lucifer was 
struck, and a candle lit. Then I saw the clergy- 
man of my district, and a lady, plainly dressed, and 
the woman that had me at the door and 
spoke tome. The minister had a rough old blanket 
on his arm, and his wife (that was the lady) had 
a basket in her hand ; and as the light fell on the 
face of the young woman, I saw it was H 
Winter's daughter. Perhaps I didn’t see this all at 
once ; for the face was so haggard and wild, the 
figure so wasted and weak, that it was hard to know 
her for pretty, merry Carry Winter, who had played 
with my little Jimmy and the other little ones, and 
made strings of flowers for’em at Eppin’ Forest. 
While I was looking on this woman, so changed in 
eight short months, from the picture of a laughing, 
happy girl to the mocking image of sinful despair, 
the lady took my wife gently from my arm, Carry 
began to cover Mary with the blanket, and the 
clergyman took me quietly by the shoulder and 
led me into the next room. 


PART III. 


To be honest with you, I must say as I did feel 
hot words coming ready to my lips, when the 
parson an’ me was alone; an’ I daresay as I 
should ha’ said ’em fast enough, but for the mise 
that seemed to stick in my throat. You see, 
couldn't make out how any poor creature like my 
Mary could ha’ been left to pine away and sink to 
such a state as I’d found her in, if the clergyman 
an’ them as professed to be so anxious to help poor 

ople had ha’ done their duty. But the parson, 
he says to me, before I could get a word out: ‘O 
Jim, my poor fellow,’ says he, ‘why did you not 
let me Le before this? We would have done 
something, however little, to save your family from 
such dreadful suffering.’ 

Why didn’t I let him know? Why, just because 
I wasn’t there, an’ didn’t know myself. Then I 
found fon e, an’ up an’ told him all about it— 
where Ni box, an’ what I’d tried to do, an’ how 
I’d failed everywhere ; an’ how I’d thought all the 
time as there was friends an’ charitable people in 
the old place as would never ha’ let them as was 


Sometimes since that night I’ve — of one 
or two sayings Id oft-times , but little thought 


left at home undergo the misery that I’d had 
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away. But it seemed poor Mary had felt she 
would be disgracing me if she took charity or tried 
the parish till the very last; and her time had 
come on her sudden, before she expected to be took 
ill; an’ it was all God’s mercy in sending C 

Winter to the house, as you may ey, in the nic 
o’ time, as she hadn’t died there, an’ her baby with 
her, all alone. I ought to be a thankful man 
when I come to think that worst sorrow of all was 
not laid on me. My Mary was saved—but only 


just saved; an’ it’ll be many a year yet before 


ever she gets strong again. I think it was the 
parson’s kindness that made him try to draw off 
my thoughts from my own troubles, and begin to 

about other people’s ; because he must have 
known there was more for me to hear than had 
been told to me yet, you see. Being the clergy- 
man, he’d of course buried little——- But I'll tell 
you that after. Just then, he kept me ignorant ; 
and he says: ‘ You knew Harry Winter, didn’t you ?’ 

‘Knowed him?’ says I. ‘I know he’s one 0’ 

e clergyman shook hi , an’ says: ‘ Not 
that lives,’ says he ; an’ he looked so solemn, I got 
ightened, an’ asked him what he meant. 
hen he told me how my noble old friend had 
kept proud to the last ; wouldn’t ask for relief, or 
take it when it was offered ; but always went on 
saying he’d hold up his head, an’ have nothing he 
didn’t work for, as long as he lived. One day, 
somebody got asking among the neighbours what 
had become o’ the Winters. Some thought it 
likely as had a-heard o’ some work, an’ gone 
off to look for it. But others, as knowed all his 
savings had gone long before, said, how could he 
ha’ took his family with him? Then they put 
questions to the relieving officers, an’ made inquiry 
at the relief committees ; an’ at last the police was 
told, an’ they took it up. Well, when they went 
an’ broke into the house, they found Harry an’ his 
wife, an’ the two boys, an’ all huddled close 
together, without hardly any clothes on, lying on 
the floor of one o’ the empty bedrooms ; an’ all but 
Carry, poor girl, was d At first, they made 
sure she was too; but after a time she come round. 
It’d been as well, may be—only we foolish mortals 
don’t always know what’s best in the end—if she 
had a-died with the rest of ’em. It’s a blessed 
thing as the father an’ mother, that was always so 
proud o’ their pretty daughter, didn’t live to see 
what came to her after. T don't know which was 
worst even to me, that wasn’t her father, nor any 
relation at all to her—to know I had but little 
reason to hope my wife and her baby could be 
brought round; or to know as that young girl, 
that was tending and nursing ’em in the other 
room with the parson’s wife, had come to be one of 
them as honest women can’t speak about without 
shame. So, you see, what starvation spared, vice 
took. Yet neither me nor Mary has been able to 
think of Carry Winter since without praying the 
Lord above to be good to her. We have good 
reason ! 

When they let me go and speak to my wife 
again, there was a fire in the room, and she was 
wrapped up comfortable ; and the good woman was 
giving her what little she could take to revive her 
strength. I hadn’t seen her in the light yet, you 
understand, only for a moment; an’ now, when 
her eyes were open, waiting to give me a smile out 


of all her suffering, oh, what a face my Mary’s was! 


But for the weak little smile, it was just such 
face as one might say would come back from the 

ve to haunt a guilty conscience—so pale, g0 

, 80 like Death. When her head was rest. 

ing on my breast again, and I thought she could 
bear to speak, I ‘ Mary, where's the young. 
sters—the other uns ?’ 

When I asked her that, the tears come rushing 
into her eyes. She couldn’t answer a word at first, 
and I didn’t know what to fear next. But after q 
time, she whispers, so gentle and kind: ‘ Dear Jim; 
she says, ‘ poor baby’s gone to rest—a better rest 
than this world could give him. I had no —_ 
and the poor little fellow died on this breast. But 
God is good still, dear, an’ has given us another 
little angel in his place,’ says she, lifting the cover 
off the new baby's face, and kissing him in her 
— way; ‘an’ brave little Jimmy is left to us 
sti 

Yes, the lamb of the flock, the dear little chap 
I’d carried with such pride an’ joy in my arms, 
was lying in his little grave. Here was my Mary, 
for aught I knew, just at the point of death, with 
the weakly, sickly child of sorrow on her bosom, 
An’ my bold boy—my first-born—where was he? 
Out in the streets, away westward in the streets 
of the Great Unfriendly City—a withered, starve- 
ling four-year-old—trying to sell fusees, to get a 
few coppers to buy bread for the mother that might 
not be alive to see him come back. If I’d ha’ only 
lost my trade, my little worldly goods, my health, 
my strength, an’ my hope of making a living in 
my native country, I could ha’ borne it. But to 
lose my darling little son, that had crowed an’ 
leaped on my breast ; to see my wife brought to 
death’s door ; to know the only one I could ho 
to keep had been away since daylight, in all the 
dangers of the town, his brave little heart trying 
to remember his mother’s lesson, that it was honest 
to earn, but wrong to —was it a wonder my 
heart gave way, an’ I couldn’t bring myself all at 
once to say ‘Amen!’ to Mary’s whisper: ‘O Jim, 
now you’ve come back, we can God !’ 


Well, I can say ‘Amen!’ now with a quieter 
mind, for I’ve come to the end of ‘My Long 
Holiday.’ Yes, my holidays is over; an’, please 
Providence, I’ll have no more like ’em. bm a- 
writing this account, as I "cea to give you 
to judge by, from the new home as we’ve found, 
right up the old St Lawrence River. The ey > 
man as brought the last thin blanket ‘out o’ the 
charity store at Limehouse, he set about direct to 
= if this big world had a got ‘any place 
where such as me could make a living. The good 
gentleman, with all his trying, an’ all his friends 
to help him, didn’t find as he’d got a easy job. 
You'll understand, all I wanted was good work to 
do, an’ I could do it, an’ right glad o’ the chance. 
But then, you see, it wasn’t me alone, but thou- 
sands more, as ready with their hands, an’ as willin 
as me. I’ve been told as all England was tri 
before they gave it up in that direction, an’ I can 
well believe it. Hadn’t I tried all England myself 
before the gentlemen began? As a ’bus-driver 
said to me, the very day before I saw the last of 
old London streets—he says: ‘It do seem a pity, 
arter all, as a man can’t get a decent living in this 
big town, not without a-going an’ taking other 
men’s bread out o’ their mouths ; an’ not even then 

imes.’ 
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There was a-many of us as would ha’ been con- 
tent to do anything we could ha’ turned our hands 
to, rather than come away from the dear old 
country where we was bred an’ born. But you 
see, it wasn’t to be. The gentlemen found out, 
after a time, that men was wanted over here, an 
them as would come work would be found for. So 
they kep’ us till they could get money from one 
an’ another, to give us a little plain outfit, an’ 
till the government was found determined not to 
do anything for us (I’m not a-blaming o’ the govern- 
ment, because I don’t rightly understand such 
things, an’ it may be they couldn’t), an’ then one or 
two o’ the old masters found ships for us, an’ away 
we come. And here we are at last—Mary an’ me 
an’ our Jim, three left out o’ five—just got a fair 

in a part o’ the world where honest folks 
don’t crowd over-close on one another. 

I’ve nothing to say against England ; but it do 
seems to me a pity—more, it seems a shame— 
that in such a great, grand, old country, a few (or 
even, for that matter, a many) reckless or unprin- 
cipled men, looking only to their own profit, 
should be able to upset trade, and bring thousands 
of hard-working men and women to ruin, an’ star- 
vation, an’ sickness, an’ death; and, even worse 
than all, to drive hundreds to crime an’ sin— 
ignorant men to prison, weak men to suicide, an’ 
girls an’ women as would ha’ been good an’ pure, 
to the streets an’ all manner of misery. 

I haven’t written this on my own account ; 
though I make no doubt but you ‘ll think my holi- 
day was both longer and worse than I deserved it 
should be. You don’t know me, and never will ; I 
only want you to think how many more than us 
suffered as much, and was less fortunate in the 
end than Mary an’ me and little Jimmy was. 
There’s thousands left at home as will go on suffer- 
ing for years yet—not unlikely to the end of their 
lives; unless them as have the power will lend 
7em a hand in the old country where we’ve left 
’em behind us. Perhaps you yourself, reader, may 
be able to do them some good. 


DAMAGES. 

«A very sensible principle, sir, said Mr Bong. 

This was in reference to the custom of com- 
pensation in money as applied to the redress of 

ievances. Your thumb gets pinched off by the 
oie of a railway carriage-door; or, on count- 
ing your limbs at Euston Square, you miss one 
of your miserable third-class legs, that has been 
. left somewhere on the line ; or, somebody inserts 
a pig-sty and a cow-house in the landscape in 
front of your drawing-room windows ; or, you’ve 
sustained internal injury, in your affections, for 
instance—broken heart and impaired appetite for 
solids—whatever accident it — you have a 
claim for compensation on somebody—or ought to 


ve, 

Now, I had taken a sentimental view of the 
question, arguing that no recompense in money 
could make reparation for the loss of arms and 
legs, and hearts and things. 

‘ Nonsense, sir,’ said Mr Bong, with much coarse- 
ness: ‘money is a balm for every wound. I don’t 
care what it is. It is a balm legally, and also a 
balm practically. You commit an assault, and 
outraged Justice theoretically requires you to tread 


Nevertheless, a payment of five pounds will equally 
appease the stern goddess, that being the precise 
sum at which she estimates the pleasure of your 
company, and consequently the amount of compen- 
sation she must receive for being deprived of it. I 
once possessed,’ continued Mr Bong, ‘two of the 
wildest, drunkenest, and most disreputable rapscal- 
lions of nephews that man ever had. They went to 
Japan. The Japanese people killed ’em both. Yes, 
sir ; a sad thing indeed for an uncle. However, our 
government stepped in, and, by way of compen- 
sation, they got a lot of Japanese hung up, and 
made them pay ten thousand pounds to the nearest 
relative of those young men. at nearest relative, 
it so happened, was their uncle. Oh, my poor 
nephews! never did I know your value till I lost 
you! I a he went on, in an injured tone, 
‘that people of your sentimental turn of mind 
don’t expend a little of your superfluous sentiment 
on money. It’s what i ‘call a highly sentimental 
subject. It is Poor Man’s Friend, Gold-beaters’ 
Skin, and Royal Court Plaster for all the ills of 
humanity. hen oe authors attempt to bully 
and worry us capitalists, as you know you do, in 
print, it always makes me laugh. I say to my- 
self: That poor chap hasn’t got any money, but 
he means he should dearly like to have some. 
Dogs, my friend, bark when they are hungry, 
especially when they see other dogs with bones. 
Now, the only thing about which I do go in for 
sentiment, is ees Money, we know, is coun- 
ters, nothing more ; but then the counters represent 
a power about which you may be as sentimental as 
you please. A piece of money will always buy 
just as much as it cost to earn it. And, because a 
coin represents oftentimes good nature, and sym- 
pathy, and affection, which have been expended in 
earning it, that coin, properly spent, has the 
capacity to buy back as much more. This is just 
the ingredient which prevents charitable contri- 
butions in aid of those suffering bereavement b 
sudden calamity, from becoming a wanton insale 
to misfortune. And, since money does represent 
tears, and love, and gratitude, and all manner of 
good feeling, it is no such very unsuitable plaster 
after all, to apply to wounds of the mind as w 
as of the body. As to the body, sir—in the case of 
arms and legs, for instance, the compensation is per- 
fect. Say your — arm earns you two rete ac 
a year, and a railway accident absconds with it. 
The company has only to ascertain your age, turn 
to an insurance table, find the amount required to 
purchase you an annuity for that sum, throwing in 
perhaps a trifle for personal inconvenience, and 
there you are. It is so perfect a compensation, 
that, if there is a choice, it is in favour of a wooden 
arm and a fixed a. ys this will shew 

ou how practically ect is the mone com- 
bor gy The Accidental 
Companies based their calculations on statistics of 

revious averages of accidents occurring to people ; 
but they find six pounds per week in case of total 
disablement so generally acceptable, that the num- 
ber of disabling accidents to the assured far exceeds 
their most liberal calculations. Now, if money 
compensation for injury be not satisfactory to the 
public, how do you account for this ?’ 

‘ Easily enough,’ said 1: ‘many of the cases are 
moonshine. There’s Mr’—— 
‘No, sir, returned Mr Bong; ‘slander and libel I 


a pilgrimage of one calendar month on her wheel. 


can-not allow, and it speaks very poorly for your 
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argument if you are obliged to descend to such 
things. You may — till doomsday, but money, 
sir, will compensate for anything.’ 

* Never!’ said I. ‘ What amount, for instance, of 
your vile earthly dross could compensate me for 
the faithlessness of an adored being who has ruth- 
lessly torn my heart-strings asunder, and lacerated 
a loving breast ?’ 

(Mr Bong is a man of coarse nature—no refine- 
ment nor delicacy—and I feel bound to apologise 
for him.) 

‘A very trifling amount,’ he replied—‘a mere 
nothing—perhaps a fiver. A jury would soon 
assess the damage done. For my , I should 
think if man or woman could get rid of a faithless 
lover by paying a five-pound note, let alone 
receiving one, it would be a capital bargain. There 
is a class of people, like yourself, who don’t agree 
with me, or think they don’t; but it is a mere 
question of amount after all. Our office, sir, is 
very liberal in the settlement of all claims, and I 
can assure you we should not quarrel about a few 


pounds, with a paid-up capital of three-quarters 
of a million.’ 
What office?’ Iasked. ‘I didn’t know’—— 


‘That I was an insurance agent? You com- 
pliment me. It is our business, as insurance 
agents, to approach these matters with delicacy 
and caution. Allow me to give you our card. 

He looked at me benignly as | read it. 


AFrFEcTIONS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Moon Street. 
Mr Bone, Agent.—London, E.C. 


*The object of our office,” he continued, ‘is to 
tee the affection of lovers, or, in cases of 
Blighting, to offer suitable compensation. 
Its advantages are manifold. Pecuniary compen- 
sation is teful to a wounded spirit; the law 
recognises its justice, and continual cases of Breach 
of Promise testify to its popularity. But then the 
public exhibition of heart-strings involved, and the 
publication of gushing correspondence in the news- 
papers, have their little unpleasantnesses. We avoid 
that. There is no publicity. The compensa- 
tion is liberal, and the security undoubted. Testi- 
monials from Bereaved and Blighted—small book 
of Cases, and forms of application, gratis.’ 
Mr Bong gave me a little book, and a form. 
This is the form. 


BLIGHTED AFFECTIONS ASSURANCE CoMPANY 


Form of Application, 


2. Age next birthday. 

3. Name of Present Object of Affection. 

4. State if either of you has been Blighted 
before. If so, which, and why, and gene- 
rally how about it. 

5. Sa A, a family have suffered much from 

ight. 

6. State the greatest number of Blightings to be 
covered by this Assurance. ial 

7. Fill in the value you set upon your Affec- 
tions, L.—s.—d. 

8 Also the value Present Object sets upon 
them, L.—s.—d. 

9. State if sane, and (if possible) get a friend to 
state so too, 


The little book contained some touching cases, [ 
am sorry I have only room to extract a couple, 


H. D., 22, met F. A. at a picnic. Began 
immediately to adore her in secret. Thought 
she must be aware of it. All the symptoms of a 
bad case—off his head and off his feed for weeks, 
Obtained her address, and at last summoned u 
courage to call. Horror! She was another’s—h 
a husband and small family. Became utterly in- 
consolable, world a blank, &c. ; would have had 
nothing left to live for, but was fortunately insured 
in the Blighted Affections Assurance Com 
(Limited), and attributes his recovery entirely to 
that. Compensation, L.8, 15s, 

M. L. E., a young person, aged 18. Misunder- 
standing with her young man: saw him walking 
with another female. Not believing it was his 
aunt, she put on her bonnet immediately, and was 
seen to go out in the direction of the Regent's 
Canal. Suddenly remembering she was insured 
in the Blighted Affections Assurance Company 
(Limited), better thoughts triumphed. She came 
to our office, and drew 35s. 


‘THE LADY OF THE NILE’ 


SHE was a boat—a large, low, deep-lying, com- 
fortable boat, and she carried a motley load. Mr 
and Mrs Petherick were on board ;* many Arabs, 
a black boy, and a little black handmaiden, two 
secretaries, a reis, and a mate, seventeen sailors, 
and two women, who were to grind corn between 
flat stones, as they did in the time of the Pharaohs, 
and before it, and the little black babies c- 
tively belonging to these women. On the deck of 
the Lady were two four-pounder cannon ; in her 
cabin were rifles, muskets, and fowling-pieces. 
Under hatches were all sorts of preserved provi- 
sions, a vast “—— of grain, stores of every 
description, and clothing. The Lady was escorted 
by a small flotilla of four boats, a sandal, a dahab- 
yeh, and two nuggers—the last being the name for 
small boats, and having indeed a slighting and 
contemptuous sound. e escorting Poate were 
also deeply laden—the sandal carrying sheep and 

ultry ; the dahabyeh carrying two doctors, an 
Ttalian elephant-hunter, their numerous servants, 
eight sailors, a reis, a mate, and the inevitable 
corn-grinders, also twelve donkeys. A third boat 
carried a large number of soldiers, two horses, and 
their grooms, the crew, the corn-grinders, and a 
quantity of grain and ammunition. The last boat 
carried ten soldiers, and twenty-eight donkeys— 
beautiful desert donkeys, be it remembered, stron 
swift, and intelligent. The Lady and her attend- 
ant flotilla were launched upon the waters of the 
mystical Nile at Khartoum, and they were bound 
for Gondokoro, there to meet Captains Grant and 
Speke, who were exploring the wondrous N’yanza 
district. 

The start was imposing, and very enjoyable ; but 
before Mrs Petherick reached the British co 
at Khartoum, a strange, distant home for an 
English bride, she had made a desert journey 
from which any woman might have shrunk, 
appalled at its fatigue and its wildness ; and she 


* Travels in Central Africa, and ~~) “a of the 
Western Nile Tributaries. By Mr Mrs Petherick. 
London: Tinsley Brothers, 
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had looked undismayed ig ey prospect of the 
Nile voyage, destined to her into unknown 
scenes of uttermost desolation, and of danger, it 
might be, which there existed no means of appre- 
ciating. Quiet courage, quick intelligence, great 
love of nature, and unselfish cheerful readiness to 
take her full share of the exigences of such travel, 
were, as her simple journal proves, her invaluable 
qualifications for the position. At first, there was 
peaceful sailing through scenes such as the earliest 
of the world beheld, down the broad, calm 
river, with hi tami for spectators ; past islan 
without a on bak covered ith luxuriant herbage, 
on which thousands of cattle grazed ; by flat plains, 
where ‘the sons of Moses’ congregate, and pasture 
immense flocks and herds; where distant ranges 
of hills are dimly seen, and groves of mimosa 
cluster by the river, gazelles bounding beneath the 
trees, a | monkeys leaping from branch to branch. 
Day after day goes by, and the cloudless Egyptian 
sky is serene by day; and the Southern Cross, 
low in the heavens, looks upon the mysterious 
river by night. But the Lady nears wilder regions, 
and they meet a trader’s boat, bound to Khartoum 
with ivory, and learn that the country between 
them and the Sobft is in a disturbed state, the 
powerful Shilloohs having been scattered far and 
wide, and sold by hundreds into slavery. Then 
it was told the travellers that they should meet 
boats coming down stream laden with slaves, which 
was fulfilled in one very unexpected and undeni- 
able instance afterwards, fraught with most un- 
pleasant consequences to Consul Petherick. 

Soon the traces of the horrible traffic became evi- 
dent in the deserted vi Formerly, the people 
came fearlessly to the boats to barter cattle, hides, 
and ivory for beads ; now, not a human being was to 
be seen. But one night, while Mrs Petherick and 
her husband were on deck, nine boats laden with 
slaves them, and at dawn they saw thou- 
sands of cattle driven along the west shore. Some 
days later, when the Lady appeared in sight of one 
of the vil on the shore, a multitude of negroes 
fled from their homes panic-stricken, the women 
carrying their infants in their arms and on their 
hips, and on their heads pitchers of water. The 
little ones able to run kept close to their mothers, 
but there were no skirts to hold by, so that they 
often stumbled and fell. The men brought up the 
rear, bearing shields and lances. It is pitiful to 
think of such terror-haunted lives. Now, sudden 
storms became frequent, and the Lady met with 
many accidents, trying to a woman’s courage, with 
the clemental accompaniments of thunder and 
lightning. The other boats did not suffer so 
much, an exemption which one of Mr Petherick’s 
secretaries, a pious Mohammedan, pas to 
balance by nailing a written prayer to the Lady’s 
mast, which was done. Mr Petherick frequently 
landed, for the purpose of trading with the un- 
known tribes, cal was always well received. 

Here is an account of a ‘deal’ with the Jan; 
who, desiring beads, had conveyed to the consul that 
they were prepared to barter ivory. ‘Petherick 
remained fearlessly with them whilst the attendant 
in advance came to assort the goods. Soon Petherick 
approached in the midst of his rude and new-made 
friends. They were armed with lances. Their 
bodies were covered with a powder, which they 
obtain from the ashes of wood-fires, which, when 


stained red, and others had it covered with a coat- 
ing of grayish clay, elongated at the nape of the 
neck. Qne tall youth, the chief's son, wore with 
an air of satisfaction a pair of garters. The Jangars 
seated themselves on the bank, forming a semi- 
circle, Petherick fronting them. Our men advanced 
with baskets of beads, &. ; and the negroes, with 
great coyness, put down a small ivory tusk. The 
pipe of peace was smoked, and then a busy hum 
commenced. Three tusks were bartered for beads, 
lance and hatchet heads. The chief gave Petherick 
a Goat, requesting that he would spit in the hand 
of his son, expressing a belief that if he did so, his 
son would be enabled to throw a spear with power. 
Petherick cordially did so, amid the acclamations 
of the tribe, and the youth received the congratula- 
tions of all. 

Presently, the little exploring fleet found itself 
in the lake called Bahar il Gazal, and during 
an entire week, vainly sought an outlet, during 
which time no one could land, owing to the density 
of the weeds. At length an outlet was found, and 
the Lady floated through it, and soon came in 
sight of two important villages, where the 
natives were reported friendly. The villages lay 
well inland, under the shelter of solitary palms 
and sycamores. Petherick went on shore; and 
——€ two chiefs arrived, one of whom had 

is hair dyed red, and tousled about his fore- 
head, just like a girl of the period, and wore a 
blue calico robe, which he carefully tucked up 
under his arms when he seated himself. The 
other chief was tall, and old, and wore a panther- 
skin robe. Their suite were tall, high-shouldered, 
spare men, their bodies covered with ashes. The 
behaved politely, and inspected everything with 
rave attention, sitting silent on the shore, watch- 
ing Petherick, who was in sight, banging away at 
birds. The y was soon joined by a lady, whom 
Mrs Petherick describes : ‘A magnificently formed 
young woman stepped on board, the second wife of 
the chief who wore the panther-skin ; she brought 
to her husband his pipe. Her dress was a straw 
rachat descending from the waist to the knees ; 
beads hung in profusion round her neck, com- 
wea | covering her bosom ; many iron bracelets, 

rightly polished, encircled her arms, and similar 
ornaments were worn round the ankles. Her hair 
was in short —— which clung closely to her 
well-sha She tormented her Latent 
and e him jealous by talking and laughin 
with the soldiers and crew. A ‘frisky matron 
by the banks of Nile. She ran away from the 
panther-skin-clothed chief next day, and took 
refuge on board the Lady, declaring that she was 
ill-treated and starved, but her appearance was 
against her, and Petherick decided that she must 
go home, and had her carried on shore, kicking 
and screaming. When set down, she ran off, in a 
contrary direction to her village, hotly pursued by 
her husband, who threw off his panther-skin for 
the race. This scene was good fun, of which the 
Nile voyagers were destined to very little more. 
Troubles came thick upon them ; contrary currents, 
adverse winds, rendering their progress intolerably 
slow ; blinding rain, so that no fires could be kept 
alight, inhospitable shores, and no news of the 
expected travellers. a of all, the boats 
they encountered, and with which they spoke and 
transacted exchanges, were, they discovered too 


cold, they roll themselves in. Some had the hair | late, crammed with slaves. 
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The animals got into bad condition, the don- 
keys especially, and several died. Dr Brownell 
fell ill. But now the shore became beautiful, 
and in fine weather the travellers landed, and 
rode or walked long distances, under the palms, 
and through the various luxuriant grasses. In 
the river, exquisite creeping-plants clustered 
among the reeds, and gorgeous butterflies alighted 
on the Lady’s rigging. Once a negro catches 
some flowers as they float by, and they are like, 
though larger and richer, the English heart’s- 
ease and forget-me-not. Soon Consul Petherick 
had to sustain a severe trial, whose effects have 
lasted ever since. This was the discovery that a 
man in his employment, named Abd il Majid, 
whom he had despatched to Gondokoro with 
supplies for Grant and Speke, had disobeyed his 
instructions, abandoned his post, and actually en- 
gaged in the slave-trade, under the British colours. 
The discovery forms quite a dramatic incident in 
the narrative. One day the reis announces three 
boats carrying the English flag coming down the 
river. Surely they are the boats of the expedition, 
with Grant and Speke on board. The excitement 
is intense, and much powder is wasted in firing 
salutes. The boats are soon recognised as Petherick’s 
own, sent for the relief; but no matter. Of course, 
they have fulfilled their purpose; of course, the 
explorers are there. Drums are beaten, and festive 
preparations made, and Mrs Petherick ponders how 
she shall tell the news, of death and of marria 
with which she is charged, to the wanderers. ‘The 
coming boats anchored, and the agents and reises 
were soon on but not the travellers so 


gourds and roots. His followers refused to proceed, 
and reluctantly he was compelled to return. Of 
the Speke expedition he had heard no tidings.’ 
Mrs Petherick then relates that while Abd il 
Majid was making this statement to the consul, 
she was talking to a negress named Toto, who had 
left Khartoum in November, with the boats for 
Gondokoro, as a bread-maker. ‘ Her child was in 
her arms, and I remarked that the babe was ill 
and cold, and ran up a flannel shirt for it. Whilst 
I was thus employed, she looked at me tearfully, 
and at length exclaimed: “O sitté [madam], Abd 
il Majid is a bad man. He made us all promise 
not to tell, but I must. There are slaves in his 
boat. He did not think that he should meet the 


consul; and when your boats ap’ d in sight, 
he concealed them all.” She then kissed my hands, 
and withdrew. 

‘I went on deck, and asking Petherick to 


refrain from expressing any surprise, lest, though 
the men with him could not understand a word 
of English, they should read his countenance, 
I said, averting my eyes from Abd il Majid’s 
evil face: “ That man |= brought down slaves, 


and they are in his boat.” “Impossible: are you 
sure?” was Petherick’s rejoinder. I beckoned 
him into the cabin, and there told him all. We 
greed that to disarm suspicion, he would con. 
tinue his conference with Abd il Majid a short 
time longer. And so he returned on deck; and 
after chatting some moments more, he proposed to 
accompany Abd il Majid to his boat, to see in 
what condition she was. Anxiously I watched 
Petherick step on board the boat alongside, close} 
followed by Abd il Majid, who appeared gay an 
uaconcerned : he was speaking of two panthers on 
board one of the other boats which he had brough’ 
and made a proposition to visit the animals. i 
hcard Petherick’s assent: “ Badaen” [by-and-by], 
and for a short time he remained on deck, examin- 
ing the cordage, and speaking freely to all. He 
then went below, and remained, it seemed to me, 
an interminable time. At last he came up, Abd 
il Majid with him, and I saw by his face, pale 
with anger, that he had made a discovery; but he 
said calmly to the reis: “ Take down your flag” 
(the union-jack). Then he called for a pair of 
handcuffs, and fettered the hands of Abd il Majid, 
who looked abject and livid, but made no resist- 
ance. And now from below stepped up one b 
one the discovered slaves (but slaves, thank 
no longer), giddy from excess of light emergin 
from the dark hold, they 
eighteen in number, to the Lady of the Nile. With 
outstretched hands and tearful eyes I received 
them.’ The guilty Abd il Majid was imprisoned 
during the remainder of the voyage in the den 
whence the slaves -had escaped, and ultimately 
handed over to the Turkish authorities for punish- 
ment. 

The Lady is in constant trouble, and evidently 
wearing out ; weather is bad, and progress very slow. 
Many leaks are sprung, hunting is dangerous and un- 
— the animals suffer much from disease, and 
ever and ague begin to shew themselves among the 
sailors and hunters. The news from the shore is that 
there is a wide-spreading inundation, turning the 
country into a mere aah. A plague of flies sets 
in, , stinging, very beautifi flies, the body a 
bright yellowish brown, the head emerald green, 
the wings delicately tissued, with a black spot in 
the centre. They inflict much suffering on the 
men, and torture the horses almost into madness, 
Fever and ague gain upon the little company; 
every kind of supply is failing ; the leaks are fre- 
quent ; and the men are tired out; the towing- 
ropes are worn out ; and the grain and biscuits are 
mouldy. The rains are beginning, and the mos- 
quitoes are unendurable. They reach Lolunu, 
where Mr Petherick hopes to find palm-trees, from 
which cordage may be made to help them forward; 
but there are no palm-trees, and the travellers 
despair, especially when the morning discloses 
another leak. The boat is unladen, and the extent 
of the loss is ascertained: books, stationery, 
powder, and stores of every description are spoiled. 
Then the travellers resolve to march to Gondokoro, | 
through the Aliab and Bari territories—a direct 
route, but very dangerous and difficult, because of 
the inundation. 

It was a dismal beginning to a terrible journey, 
when the soldiers brought the news that a lion was 
ravaging a neighbouring village, but there was 
nothing for it but to face the dangers of the land. 
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The Nile would have no more of the travellers “4 
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ou the present. So Mr Petherick assembled his com-| ‘And just for nothing,’ she said after a while, 
ed y on the lst August, and addressed them, not | making an indignant protest against herself. 
Ve making light of any of the difficulties which awaited | But was it for nothing? it was not nothin 
n- them, and asked them : ‘ Now, men, are you ready | that the love of a lifetime—‘for,’ said Lalags 
ort to follow us onwards? My wife and myself go.’| ‘people can only really love once’—should 
nd Their leaders replied: ‘When a woman can ven- | wasted, thrown away, poured out like water on 
to ture, are we girls, or are we men, that you should | the arid desert sand, that was in no way benefited 
in ask us?’ At noon they were — ‘Then,’ says | by the gift. ‘And a good man, too,’ she said with 
ed Mrs Petherick, ‘a gun was fired, and the first | fresh tears. She thought over all the scene, as 
detachment marched, headed by one of the soldiers | women always do; and with the dim veil of a 
4 bearing on a Jance a small union-jack I had made. | day cast over it, it ap even more pathetic, 
on The women accompanied them, and our liberated | more touching than it had done at the time. 
h girls, When the thrilling zachareet, which they| She had had two ‘proposals,’ as young ladies 
t commenced as they moved on, was heard by me, | say, before the cathouile of yesterday, which indeed 
v) I could not help but weep, we seemed so respons- | was scarcely a proposal proper, but nevertheless 
n= ible for their wellbeing. A group of our people | she compared it with those former experiences, and 
He were assembled to offer their prayers for our wel- | found it very different from either. The first man 
ae, fare: we passed through them with many a fervent | who had sought her hand had been a well-known 
“God bless you,” and were soon in the saddle,’ fortune-hunter, to whom all heiresses were alike 
ale Thus began a journey full of danger, unbearable | dear, and who fancied Miss Lalagé Hesketh a 
he fatigue, exposure to terrific weather, physical | better ‘catch’ than she really was. His proposal 
” suffering of many kinds, borne with truly wonder- | had been made and declined as a mere matter of 
of ful patience and courage ; full of interest too, and | business. With her cousin, George Wriothesley, 
id, destined to add to the treasures of science, and to | it had been very different. He had come to her 
st- our national collections of natural history very con- | himself—which that other man had not done— 
b siderably, but immediately productive of mortifica- | saying to her words which, if he had only put into 
od tion and injustice to the travellers, They journeyed | them one spark of fire, would perhaps have kindled q 
n by strange ways, and among extraordinary people, | a corresponding glow in the girl’s heart ; but the 
si noting the curious differences and degrees in| utter absence of any such spark annoyed, even 
ith savagery among them; sometimes their way lay | offended her, as indeed was only right. A man 
red amid much beauty, but generally it was gloomy | with a nonchalant manner should renounce such 
ed. and dangerous, and always difficult and fatiguing. | before he makes an essay of this sort. . 
len The story of that long trial of a woman’s strength | And yet George Wriothesley was good and true, 
ely of mind and body, of her patience, trust, and | his failure chiefly arising from that humble estimate 
sh- courage, extends in time to more than a year, five | of himself which he wisely kept to himself. He 
months of which were passed on board the floating | had never thought himself worthy of » and 
tly home the travellers never saw again ; for, on her | so was too ready to acquiesce in the cold, decided 
ow. return voyage, disabled, slow, and worn out, the | refusal he received; whilst she was thinking he 
un- Lady went down into the Nile. did not care, for his inward wound was only 
= 
the at he suffered, Gertrude Cleather knew 
hat A LIMITED HORIZON. well, but Lalagé did not, and she felt only piqued 
the IN FIFTEEN CHAPTERS. when she Te led the circumstance. How different 
ets that cold question and answer had been to the 
ya CHAPTER IX--VALMIAE VERT 10W. piteous pleading of yesterday! Ah, after all, that 
en, Latacé woke next morning with a dim, uncom- “ big curate was the only one of the three who 
in fortable sense of ‘something’ having happened. ad ever cared for her; and at the thought she 
the What the ‘somethjpg’ was soon came to her with buried her face in = _— and sobbed ~_ 
ess, avague sense of pain. She was so sorry about it for life was so sad, an cp was so beautiful, an 
Ly 5 that, as she lay in bed, the slow tears gathered for that last to be wasted seemed to her, to whom 
ire- all, y ga the useless sacrifice had been made, just cause for 
ng- in her eyes, and trickled down through her fingers. | toars, 
are She had never meant to do him any harm. Ah,| Then she busied herself with the question which 
108- how sad it all was, and how lonely she felt! she had so often asked yesterday, but to which she 
nu, And he was so unhappy, very unhappy, she | had as yet received no satisfactory answer: Why, 
‘om knew. She wondered if at that very moment he | in that first break of the curate’s eloquence, had 
rd; was thinking of it as she was doing. ‘Not crying, | she not at once answered him, and so put an end 
lers though,’ said Lalagé, taking her hands from her | to his pleading? She recalled her feelings as she 
8e3 face, and quickly brushing her tears away; and | stood on the desolate hill-side, and she remembered 
ent then she wondered: ‘Do men cry?’ Perhaps all | the sudden soothed sensation that had stolen over 
ary, that novels said about their inability to do so was | her in the midst of her sorrow for the words he 
led. not true, and they really did indulge in that weak- | spoke. She had been very, very lonely, and life 
OF0, | ness. There had certainly been tears in the curate’s | had seemed colourless and useless for her, when 
rect eyes yesterday ; but instinct told her that, even if| all at once she found that, without her, another 
e of the popular delusion about men’s tears were incor- | life would lack colour and beauty, and that 
rect, they would not cry as women do, with t | knowledge had come to her like balm. 
ey, sobs that shake every nerve, and make every limb| But still, surely that could not be excuse suffi- 
was feel powerless, that come gasping up from the very | cient for a silence which she felt had been cruel. 
was depths, and reveal a world of possible suffering to| Why had she not — at the very first oppor- 
und. the weeper. Then Lalagé exemplified to herself | tunity? Why had she not as soon as possible cut 
for the sort of ‘ crying’ she meant. short the words to which it was a dishonour to allow 
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a full hearing, meaning to answer them as she did? 
Why had she not done so? She asked herself this 
question over and over again, wondering at herself 
more and more. To those two others, she had 
unhesitatingly administered an instant dismissal : 
what had made her more cruel, or more kind, to 
this man ? 

Suddenly she started up in bed with flushed 
cheeks and blazing eyes: ‘Can I like him?’ she 
asked in horror— like him in that way, I mean?’ 
She sat there, gazing forward into the future with 
terror, gazing into her own mind with bitter scorn, 
and ever and anon the question rose up: ‘Can I 
like him?’ Was not this the way to solve the 
question she had been so diligently asking her- 
self? Was not this the cause of that culpable 
silence? Was not this the secret of her grievous 
pity J Did not this account for those foolish 
tears 


‘I sup I do, she said slowly, after that 
bitter = | laid 
rigidly, then grew suddenly angry. Pity for the 
as died out. Did not she herself now need all 
the pity in the world of her heart? Not the soft, 
gentle pity which could shed tears; not the mild 
reproachful pity that had a tender, soothing charm 
of its own; but the bitter pity of scorn, of a self- 
despised heart. Intuitively, without acknowledg- 
ing it to herself, she felt that she was, in many 
ways, this man’s and yet, ‘I suppose I 
do,’ she repeated to herself. 

It had come to her then—that mystery, that 
wonderful revelation, that turning-point in a 
woman’s life, of which she had so much, 
and thought more ; it had come to her thus. Love 
stood before her, but arrayed in no shining raiment, 
with no silver wings, and she turned away her 
face with shame and disgust. Before the high altar 
of her own soul she stood convicted of an unworthy 
choice; and though accepting without appeal the 
sentence of her own degradation, she was immea- 
surably grieved and indignant. That any such 
feeling was incompatible with real love, she did 
not know, poor child, and took this vicarious suffer- 
ing upon her shoulders with no idea that it was an 
imaginary burden. She had pitied him; she had 
liked him very much; it had soothed her to hear 
his flattering words; she had grieved over his 
pain as she done over that of no other suitor; 
she had felt desolate and lonely as never before in 
all her life ; therefore—she loved him. 

What would her father say? What would Belle 
say? What would any one say who cared for her? 
Nothing ; for no one should ever know anything 
about it; no one, no one in all the world: she 
would keep her disgrace to herself. Least of all 
should he know it—that r, big, unwise man 
who had brought all this trouble upon her ; he had 
caused her to fall from her ‘high estate ;’ but of 
any such fall he should studiously be kept in 
ee. She lay there in a silent wishing 
she had never seen him—wishing they never 
come to Grimswold—lay there, but not to start up 

leefully, as she had done only seven months 

fore, at the voice of the cuckoo. The cuckoo had 
gone 5 the time for the singing of birds was over; 

e beauty and brightness of summer were dead ; 
and her poor human heart was fretting and chafing 
in its unrest and anger. 

When she got up, she went to the glass, as though 
she expected some great change to have come over 


her ‘ bodily presence’ from that inward revolution 
and commotion ; but she only saw a flushed, angry 
face ; violet eyes, which were blazing and burning, 
and from which all traces of tears were scorched 
out; and tangled gold-coloured hair, which had 
been terribly tumbled during that long consulta- 
tion. She looked at herself accusingly, reproach- 
fully, then said slowly: ‘Yes, I suppose I am 
what people call “in love ;”’ and a fi accession 
of anger and scorn came over her. 

Did she think that that wondrous change ever 
came to the most leaden-coloured existence without 
one golden glimmer—without one thrill of irrepres- 
sible joy, however dark and impossible the accom- 
plishment and fruition of hope may be? Did she 
think that ‘ fallen very low’—the words she kept 
saying over and over to herself—was the usual con- 
fession of a woman who finds that her heart has gone 
away out of her keeping? Of all this, she thought 
nothing and knew as little; only that her own fate 
should have come to her in a shape which she 
could not welcome, could only loathe and abhor, 
seemed to her so hard a thing that she thought she 
‘did well to be angry.’ Of the curate, she thought 
scarcely at all, except with a dumb feeling of 
anger. One thing, however, she felt, or fancied 
was due to him; she had caused him pain, she sup- 

d—it was wonderful how that estimate of pain 

ad been lowered since she had discovered that she 
herself was not without scars—and for this she 
would formally ask his forgiveness, if ever it was 
racticable to do so; but of course all intercourse 
tween them must now cease. Then a sudden 
grief—for herself, not him—made her heart soften 
a little fora moment. ‘Ihave no friend now,’ said 


agé, 

After all, that odious Mrs Verey had not been so 
far wrong. Had not the curate proved himself a 
very dangerous young man ? 

Of what was he thinking on this morning, which 
had brought such unwelcome revelations to Lalagé 
Hesketh? He too had waked up with the feeling 
that something had happened ; but on thinking 
affairs over, no tears had come to his eyes—rather a 
feeling of rejoicing and self-gratulating arose in his 
heart. He had done his work well, and he meant 
to try again—ay, fifty times, if only he could 
manage it. The fervent expresgpn of his love had 
a little worked off the pleasant sorrow of it ; it was 
an acknowledged, outspoken thing now, but still 
very, very dear to him. He said, and truly, that 
he never before known a woman so sweet and 
womanly as Lalagé ; and thought, with a gleam of 
hope and joy, that — this was to be the last 
trial of his susceptible heart ; possibly, possibly —— 
Then the unwise man went off into foolish 
and he ‘lost his head’ agai 

He did not meet Lalags for several days after 
this, and then she was distant and cold, and his 
easily impressed heart sank very low, and she 
seemed to him more than ever lovely and lovable, 
because farther from him. Live without seeing 
her, he could not, thought this weak, big man; 
and so he took to haunting her, going into the very 
houses in her district where he knew her to be, 
standing behind her whilst she taught her class at 
the school. But this she would not allow ; so one 
evening, whilst darkness grew over the heavens, 
and deeper darkness gathered in Lalagé’s face, she 
broke out. ‘I will not have this,’ she said ; ‘I have 
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were not accidental; but I am certain now, and I 
will not allow it. It is very, very wrong of you, 
‘I cannot help it,’ he said, and the foolish bronze 
face bent down over hers with an appealing look. 
‘How can I get on from day to day without 
seeing you? i you only knew—but you don't 


‘I do care,’ she said: ‘I care for anybody’s being 
unhappy; but I do not see why that should make 
you forget what is right.’ 

Miss Lalagé he said. 

‘Yes, you do,’ said the girl vehemently: ‘ you 
meet me constantly against my will; you stand 
behind my chair half an hour every Sunday, and 
it is horrible of you to bring thoughts and feelings 
like yours into work of this sort.’ 

*O Miss Lalagé!’ he said again. 

‘I wish you would not say “O Miss Lalagé,” so 
often,’ she said ; ‘it does irritate me so. Sometimes 
I feel as if I were ever so much stronger than you, 


| though you are so big. I can only tell you, if you 
Ww 


come here so often, 1 will give up my district ; if 
you stand behind my chair on Sunday, I will get 
up, and go home.’ 

‘Oh, he said, ‘forgive me. What can I do? 
How can I help it? I can only think of you all 
day and every day ; it comes between everything.’ 

‘And you are a clergyman,’ she said, turning 
upon him with a sudden flash, ‘and yet prefer your 
—foolishness’ (she could not bring herself to say 
‘love’) ‘to your work! I wish I were a man, and 
could go quite away from this place.’ 

‘I did not say I preferred anything to my work,’ 
he said humbly ; and Lalagé could not help liking 
him better for not getting angry; ‘I put that 
before everything; it is only rising earlier and 
going to bed later, so as to have a little time to 
watch for you. 

‘Don’t do it again,’ she said more kindly ; ‘don’t 
make me wish myself away. One thing more I 
have to say, forgive me, if you can, for having 
brought this trouble upon you ; I am so sorry for 
it;’ and again, to her own surprise, tears rushed to 
her eyes. 

‘Forgive you!’ he said; ‘what have I to for- 
ive? Nothing. Why, all day I bless your name. 

you only knew ’—— 

‘I do not wish to know anything more; you 
have already told me too much,’ she said quickly. 

‘But Miss Lalagé,’ he said, ‘if I don’t trouble 
i” any more—if 1 keep it all to myself—will you 

t me be sometimes with you, just as I was before, 
neither more nor less, but just the same ?” 

She was very lonely ; he was very earnest ; there 
was no one at hand to guide and counsel her, and 
of the integrity of her own heart she was very 
certain; could she be less sure of his honour? 
After a moment’s hesitation, she said: ‘On one 
condition: that on that subject’—with a slight 
flush —‘ you know what I mean — you promise 
never to speak to me again ; that you won't follow 
me about in this foolish way ; and that you will 
treat me just as you do everybody else——Do you 
promise ?” 

‘There are three conditions, not one,’ he said 


dejectedly ; ‘but a starving man cannot refuse half 


loaf. 1 promise.’ 

‘Then,’ she said, ‘ we are friends again.’ 

He walked on in silence, wondering how he 
should be able to keep those promises ; reticence 
was not his fort. Then he said: ‘ At least there 


is one thing I have to say that will not be unwel- 
come to you—you will be glad to hear that Mrs 
Cleather has returned.’ 

‘Gertrude come home!’ said Lalagé ; ‘indeed, I 
am very glad. But when did she arrive?’ And 
she thought, with a softening heart, that Gertrude 
had liked the curate, and he had been good to her. 

‘ Only this afternoon,’ said Tom Mitchell; and by 
that time the Hill House was reached. 

‘Do come in and have some tea,’ said Lalagé ; 
and he accepted gratefully. 

The evening was like one of the old pleasant 
ones ; Lalagé was in high spirits at the thought of 
Gertrude’s return, and felt that she had, for the 
time being, quelled the curate. Belle, looking on, 
thought, with a half-scornful satisfaction, the young 
man’s devotion was abated ; whilst he was at the 
very moment giving himself over to a mitigated 
season of foolish bliss. 

The last thing before going to bed Lalagé looked 
out of her window, and rejoiced to see the dim 
light in the Cleathers’ nursery. 

‘I shall not be lonely now,’ she said. 


CHAPTER X.—A TERRIBLE DREAM. 


But, after all, Gertrude’s return did not make so 
very much difference to Lalagé ; her friend was so 
often engaged now, that she seldom had time even 
for the Heskeths. Once, too, Lalagé, waiting 
outside the door till the servant should open it, 
heard within the uplifted voice of an angry man, 
shouting out in rage and fury; she had been so 
frightened that she would not wait till her knock 
was answered, but fled away. What could be the 
mystery which hung over Gertrude’s household ? 
After this, she kept away from the King’s House, 
and received no remonstrance from Gertrude on 
the subject, so she could only conclude that her 
friend was too busy to see her. 

Mrs Cleather was altered, Lalagé thought ; the 
calm sweet face had grown even calmer and 
sweeter, and = a perpetual contradiction to the 
theory of her being an ill-used wife, but the serious 
brown eyes had a more wistful look in them, and 
seemed to see farther away than ever; only by so 
looking towards the Heavenly Hills, from which 
alone her help could come, did Gertrude Cleather 
in such steadfast patience possess her soul. The 
terrible trouble which had slowly grown into her 
life, had brought with it a wealth of endurance, for 
which, she felt, she could never sufficiently thank 
the Giver alike of the blessing and the curse. 

Looking at her, Lalagé felt awed, and ashamed of. 
her own feeble, restless life ; but still the loneliness 
and dreariness would come back again and again, 
and the dark winter months passed slowly and 
heavily. 

Mr Hesketh came down for Christmas-day, and 
wondered how Belle and Lalagé could endure the 
utter desolation of the place. ‘But I —— it 
does not matter to you where you are, as long as 
you have your books,’ he said to his elder daughter. 
‘ And this silly child is enamoured of the place,’ he 
added, turning to Lalagé. ‘ Do you think you will 
be able to hold out sixteen months longer ?” 

‘Of course, papa, said Lalagé brightly. She 
could not find it in her heart to tell him how 
dreary it all was; besides, she was so glad to 
do him service in any way. ‘ But I don’t say that 
we will stay longer than the sixteen months.’ 
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‘You think by that time you will be wanting 
another change, eh?’ said Mr Hesketh in his 
wisdom, with an oracular nod. ‘I understand ; 
you can get tired of even Grimswold. 

Then he patted her head, and called her a silly, 
changeable child; but Lalagé only looked 7 in 
his face with her loving eyes, and keeping him 
prisoner, by clasping both hands round his arm, 
said : ‘ One thing is, I never get tired of you” 

‘Perhaps because you haven’t the chance,’ said 
Mr Hesketh almost bitterly. ‘But hang me if I 
can stand more than a day or two of this place ; 
by Jove, I can’t !’ 

Her father’s visit made a pleasant little break in 
that dreary winter, but it was only a little one, 
and the days, and weeks, and months passed 
wearily enough to the lonely irl. 

‘Why am I so unhappy ? she said to herself one 
day, alter a terrible fit of depression. ‘Oh, of 
course I know—because I am what ag call in 
love ;’ and bitter self-scorn rushed into her indig- 
nant face. 

That this fatal fact was an imaginary one, never 
entered her mind. Did she not like the curate 
very much? Was it not a great pleasure to her to 
talk and even walk with him? She made no 
allowance for her utter loneliness and want of 
companionship ; no, the discovery made on that 
November morning had been treated as final ever 


since. 

I fear my readers will think her a very imper- 
fect woman for making so vital a mistake ; a ve 
imperfect woman she may have been, but, 

agé, they who knew you best never loved you 
less on that account! 

Winter passed slowly, with halting, feeble steps, 
and spring arrived with its melancholy beauty—its 
variable, pathetic brightness—filling Lalagé’s heart 
with infinite yearnings and sadness, coming to 
Gertrude with her matured soul and elder wisdom 
with a promise of future strength, and endurance, 
and even hope. Ah! thank Heaven! when the 
fervent season of youth is over, with its passionate 
capabilities of joy and sorrow, the calm middle day 
brings a juster estimate of all things, and refuses to 
be recklessly drawn into grief. The divine law of 
compensation spreads a levelling hand alike over 
the supreme heiglits of joy and the deep abysses of 
woe. Gertrude Cleather’s youth had gone before 
its time, so in quietness she stood as usual that 
spring, content among her household, ready to 
meet the evils of everyday life, even though she 
knew they must necessarily be heavy ones. Buta 
heavier than had yet befallen her was even then 
hanging over her head. It came about in this wise. 

through that bright, fitful April, Captain 
Cleather had been even more irritable and excit- 
able than usual. At last things came to a terrible 
climax. One night he went to bed early, contrary 
to his usual habit ; the moon was at the full, and 
the restless man went all over the house, drawing 
down every blind, and saying he hated the ghastly 
light. Ah! so did Gertrude. He shook up the 
sleeping children ; bent his handsome flushed face 
over the boy, his especial darling; and terrified the 
nurse alinost out of her senses by giving her a 
sudden furious lecture on her carelessness with the 
not said the angry man, 
and going to his room alo ¢ quaint old passage 
he stormed as he went. rere . 
Gertrude followed shortly, and, to her surprise, 


found him quietly asleep in bed. She put out her 
candle quickly, knowing it would irritate him if 
he awoke, and, by the light of the moon, which 
would not be wholly excluded, smoothed the 
tumbled sheets in her baby’s cot—the child always 
slept by her side—and, after a while, got into bed 
herself. 

It seemed to her she had only been asleep a 
very short time, though in reality several hours 
had passed, when she awoke with a sudden sense 
of unaccountable horror. She had so trained her- 
self, however, that she gave no evidence of bein 
awake, and softly turned her head to the road 
stream of light that now flooded the room, for her 
husband was not by her side, and she must find 
out why he had risen. She had not far to seek: 
there, with his head out of the open window, stood 
Captain Cleather; the moonlight was shed all over 
him, making every feature and even expression 
distinct ; a cold blast of wind was pouring into the 
room, over him, over the baby’s cot, over Gertrude 
herself, but he seemed quite unconscious of it. 

He was softly chuckling to himself, and turning 
something over in his hand which he cunningly 
kept out of the light. ‘I will make her, he 
muttered, and gave a low laugh. An unutterable 
fear came over Gertrude ; ‘the baby, the baby,’ was 
the one cry that wrung her heart, but still she 
— very quiet, putting her head back on the 

illow. 
. Presently he began calling her by name, but not 
loudly. ‘Gertrude,’ he said, ‘Gertrude, 1 want you” 

She did not answer, but moved as if just wakin 
from sleep. He called again : ‘Gertrude, get up ; 
want -you. 

‘What is it, John ?’ she asked in a sleepy voice. 

‘Hush !’ he said, turning round angrily ; and-as 
he moved she saw the Thing he held in his hand 
—a long glittering carving-knife. ‘Hush! you 
will wake the baby ; I won't have the child dis- 
turbed.’ 

One terror faded from her mind only to give 
place to another ; but her baby was safe, and even 
in that awful moment the mother’s heart gave a 
cry of thankfulness ; it was not the child who was 
in peril, only herself. 

‘What is it?’ she again asked more softly, and 
taking the opportunity to loosen the bedclothes 
with her feet, so as to be in no way hampered. 
But if the very worst came, whither could she fly, 
how could she escape? In all the whole wide 
world, was there no asylum for her in her hour of 
need } 

*Get up,’ said Captain Cleather, in a voice of 

leeful cunning ; ‘it’s a beautiful night, and we'll 
ve a drive.’ 

‘Isn’t it a little late, John ?’ said his poor wife. 

‘There—I knew it,’ he said savagely, and at one 
bound he had left the window, and stood by the 
baby’s cot. ‘I knew you would thwart me—I 
knew you would cross my . and, by Heaven, if 
you do, I will kill you!’ and he triumphantly bran- 
dished the knife he held. 

‘ Hush !’ she said ; ‘you will wake the baby,’ 

‘You are not stirring,’ he said: ‘get up, I tell 
you; your life isin my hands” And in the midst 
of his rage he gave a low chuckle. 

‘Shut the window then,’ she said in the same 
low undertone, ‘or I shall catch cold when I am 
dressing,’ 


He turned, and, as he did so, she sprang out of 


| 
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bed and flew to the door; she had hardly opened 
it, when she knew he had seen through her ruse, 
for a low sound of rage, like the growl of a baftled 
beast, smote upon her terrified ears. 

She fled along, not knowing whither she was 
going, or why she had yielded to the human 
instinct prompting her to fly, fly, even though she 
had nowhere to fly to. Along narrow passages 
with countless turns and corners, but all possible 
place of concealment rendered bare, and open, and 
profitless by the glaring moonlight ; past the rooms 
where her home-life had been spent for many 
months ; where she had eaten and drunk, and sat 
in peace amongst her household, but which could 
give her no shelter now; and all the time with 
those terrible footsteps following her. Once she 
heard them stumble and fail as they came in their 
unnatural haste down a narrow flight of steps, and 
fresh speed came into her failing limbs—fresh 
strength into her quivering nerves. She flew with 
supernatural power along the familiar passages till 
she came to the drawing-room, then, with a flash 
of inspiration, she remembered the secret door 
which Lalagé Hesketh had discovered, and which 
had never since been opened or spoken of by her 
in her busy occupied life. After all, an unseen 
Hand had guided her along that terrible, purpose- 
less flight. 

She stood before the door gasping with terror, 
Test it should not yield to her efforts ; she remem- 
bered how stiff it had been on that former occa- 
sion, which suddenly stood before her in sharp, 
bright relief, for she found herself ae the 
whole scene : the sunshine, the warmth, the curate, 
Lalagé’s bright hair, even the pattern of her muslin 
dress, all came with sharp, biting, photographic 
| accuracy to the mind, which extremity of terror 
had rendered so comprehensive. 

But such visions—forced as they are against the 
will—take no time ; and they had scarcely begun 
to fade ere, putting forth all her strength, she 
found herself, as Lalagé had been, flung inside on 
the staircase. The Lange, steps were very near 
_ the drawing-room now, and she had barely time 
' to get behind the awkwardly placed door and close 

it, , am her husband entered. But the passive 
_ time of agony that followed was hardly less awful 

than that previous flight had been ; she heard him 
| walking to and fro in his baffled rage, cursing and 
_ swearing, searching under sofas, opening ottomans, 
and remembered that only a door stood between 
her and him. What if he found it out? That it 
was unfamiliar to him was her only —_ of escape, 
| but would that avail? She put up her hand in 
| the darkness, and felt along the edge of the door— 
surely there must be fastening of some kind. She 
found two rusty old bolts; but the catch of one 
was broken off. She moved the other softly alon 
its unused ve ; but it was impeded and rend 
noisy by the rust of years, and before she had 
accomplished this slight defence, cold beads of 
agony stood on her brow. Then she sat down ; 
i her utmost, and could only wait the 
t. 

‘The church clock struck one, two, three, and 
still Gertrude Cleather sat there in her dumb 
agony. She heard the glad chimes ring out the 
ery old Easter hymn, as was their wont every 
hour, and slow tears came into her eyes as 

she heard the familiar sounds in the unfamiliar 


place ; but then another sound greeted her ears, 


and made her start up in the darkness and stretch 
out her useless hands. It was her baby’s cry. Her 
husband was still walking up and ian, bs not 
quite so fiercely as at first, and the savage words 
were abated ; indeed, his mood had changed, for 
she heard him chuckling, and saying that he knew 
she was somewhere in the room, and would wait 
till she came out. But what if this fresh sound 
should revive all the fearful evil passions, and 
draw down on her baby the vengeance intended 
What she do? What should 
she do 

She got up, turning her back to the door, and 
flinging herself against the wall in her speechless 
pain ; and suddenly, noticing the thin ray of light 
that cut the darkness in two, she reads: Dod the 
window fitted into the wall, and which had been 
behind her till the baby’s cry had roused her. Had 
not terror stifled every faculty after that first super- 
natural energy, she must have thought of it before. 

With eager but steady hands she took hold of 
two the curate had fortunately left 
unfastened, and gave one vigorous pull, s i 
herself by placing her foot cen the o eosin 
wall: the shutter gave way directly ; but, the 
noise had attracted Captain Cleather. 

‘I heard you,’ he said ; and it seemed to her that 
the voice sounded close at her elbow ; then, with a 
| of rage, he recommenced the search he had left 


off. 

She stood there, dazzled with the flood of light 
she had admitted, and wondering if she was so to 
be murdered, with the holy helpless moon looking 
placidly down, and watched by the hundred eyes 
of the distant stars. 

But her husband grew quieter, and evidently 
thought it was sufficient to be very watchful and 
cunning ; so, after a minute’s pause, she put down 
the shutter and climbed on the window-sill. She 
had said in the broad daylight that the descent 
before her was by no means impossible, but it 
seemed difficult enough in the ghostly night-season. 
A spouting ran down close by the window, and 
fantastic gargoyles stood out from the stonework ; 
but these were all the aids on which she could 
rely. As before said, the gardener’s shed was 
directly below this window. 

She shut her eyes with a silent prayer, and then, 
putting both hands on the spout, began the perilous 
descent ; she slid down, and thought it was nearly 
accomplished, when a straggling rose-branch tore 
her foot sharply: the sudden pain was so great that 
she nearly let go her hold. At last the roof of the 
shed was reached, and Gertrude, clinging to a 

oyle, looked up and saw great blood-dro 

anging from the rose-leaves. And then she 
looked down, and wondered how she should reach 
the ground, when unexpected help presented itself 
in the shape of the ener’s ladder, which had 
been left leaning against the shed, just under the 
spot on which she stood; so it was comparatively 
easy to get down. She had expected to find this 
ladder inside the shed, and had intended by means 
of it to get into her room—which was at right 
angles with the one in which she had been 
imprisoned—she used it now, and in a very few 
minutes was back in her room. 

She bound up her foot hastily, and then took 
up her child, hushing it, and carefully guarding it 
from contact with her icy hands, At the baby 
was quieted ; and what should she now do? Leave 
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it again she could and would not. After a little 
thought, she got into the crib herself, cramping her 
limbs painfully, and covered and encircled both 
the bab: and herself as well as she could with 
bed-clothes. 

And there she lay, and watched, and waited, and 
thought for another long hour, at the end of which 
Captain Cleather came back with slow exhausted 
steps, and flung himself down on the bed in a 
pe resistless sleep with heavy animal breath- 
ings. After a while Gertrude crept back into bed; 
she knew by experience that the danger was over 
for this time at least. After a violent outbreak, he 
would for days, even weeks, be unusually quiet and 
reasonable ; she knew, too, that the waning moon 
would bring comparative peace to the poor troubled 
captain. 

~ the early morning, he woke again, and sat up 
in bed, burying his face in his hands, 

*‘O my God!’ groaned Captain Cleather, ‘I am 
going mad.’ 

A sudden flash of truth and light had broken in 
upon the gathering darkness of the poor bewrayed 
brain, and wrung his heart with agony. Gertrude 
lay quite still in her feigned sleep till he put his 
arms round her and lifted her up. 

‘O Gertrude, he said, ‘my love, my darling, 
what is the matter? what has happened ?’ 

‘What do you mean, John?’ she said, stroking 
his face as his children did. A puzzled look came 
into his eyes. 

‘Was it a dream?’ he said, and then gave hera 
somewhat incoherent account of the events of the 
previous night. She only said: ‘What a terrible 

ream !’ and nestled closer to him. He was growing 
restless again, but evidently trying to keep calm 
and sane. 

‘Gertrude, he said, ‘whatever happens, don’t 
leave me ; I should be worse without you ; indeed, 
I should, my love, my dear’ 

‘John, I will never, never leave you,’ she said ; 
‘haven't I promised you so before? But what 
should happen?’ So she coaxed and soothed him. 
Ah, if only tears could come into the poor strained 
eyes she knew relief must accrue, but all moisture 
seemed to have dried up in the burning balls. 

No; she would never leave him. Had she not 
known of this, and hoped against hope all the long 
years? Had she not kept the knowledge from all 
the world, his own family included, lest means 
should be taken to separate them? Happily, she 
thought, she herself stood alone in the world, so 
no one had authority to take her from her old, 
only love ; but if his brothers placed him where she 
could not follow, she felt she would be desolate 
indeed. Thoughts such as these filled her heart, 
lying there by his side, followed her into the 

wing-room, where she stole in the early dawn, 
and looked at the scene of her troubles. No one 
must know what had happened ; somehow she must 
get the door open, and replace the shutter. How 
very slight an effort was necessary in order to 
accomplish this she soon found ; her first essay was 
successful, the rusty bolt giving way, and proving 
how very frail was the defence behind which she 
had intrenched herself on the previous evening. 

No; she would never leave him. But what 
should she do now? The bare fact that her life 
had been attempted, stood out before her in plain, 
horrible relief; she could not ayain risk the ex- 
istence which might still be of use to her 


husband ; and besides, her children were not safe, 
Help she must have—but from whom? The 
captain’s two brothers, Scotch lairds, living up in 
the Highlands, were too far off, she said to her- 
self, with a secret dread of them still lurking in her 
heart ; besides, they had never shewn any great 
affection for this younger son of a wealthy house, 
No; she who was most deeply concerned would 
take the matter into her own hands, and seek 
assistance in her own way. 

After breakfast, she wrote a long letter to an 
old college friend of her husband’s, begging him 
to forgive the rudeness received two years pre- 
viously from an irresponsible man. That excuse 
she could never bring herself to acknowledge 
before ; but all the truth came out in that miser- 
able letter, written with burning tears and many 
prayers, and which asked for help—help to be 
given secretly, and kept even from her husband 
himself. 

‘I know you will arrange some way of coming 
to my relief” she wrote; ‘and I will get him 
away from Grimswold next week, or even sooner, 
if possible. We will go to Sydenham, or some 
place equally near to London, so that it will be 
easy for you to come to me.’ 

With a great sense of relief, with a sure hope 
of assistance, she sealed and stamped her letter, 
addressing it to ‘ George Wriothesley, Esq. 


THE OLD BOOK. 


Quvatst poems of a far-off age, 
In binding dark and old, 

But strewn o’er each discoloured page ~ 
Sweet fancies sweetly told, 


That seem, as though a child were I, 
To take me by the hand, 

And lead me through the years gone by, 
Back to a much-loved land, 


Where sunshine falls in golden bars, 
Through woodland labyrinths ; 

And frail white wind-flowers lie like stars, 
*Mid purple hyacinths. 

Now, though I softly close the book, 
The vision with me stays : 

On green young leaves and rippling brook, 
On flowers and sky, I gaze. 

O poet ! dead and gone thou art; 
But this, thy magic lore, 

Doth enter in the reader's heart, 
And live there evermore. 


O poet ! that didst sing so sweet, 
To gladden weary men, 

Perchance some day we twain shall meet, 
And I may thank thee then. 


Early this month will be issued a Christmas 
Extra Double Number of Chambers’s Journal, 
entitled 

BEGUMBAGH, 
Being an Episode of the Indian Mutiny. 
The number will be issued at THREEPENCE, and 


will, besides, be included in the Monthly Part to 
be issued at the end of December. 
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